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INTRODUCTION 


It is only necessary to state, by way of preface, that the 


visit to the West Indies here described was undertaken 


by the writer as a result of very strong convictions of 


his own, which found expression in the ‘‘ Sierra Leone 
Messenger,” in October, 1894. Many who read the article 
in that magazine expressed the opinion that the matter 
was sufficiently important for a visit of enquiry to be 
undertaken. Encouragement also came from the Kcclesi- 
astical authorities in the West Indies. Permission was 
given to the writer by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to leave his diocese for that purpose. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a few suitable words, wrote 
a warm letter of commendation of the idea; and the 
following pages are a plain and simple record of what the 
writer saw, heard, and understood during his privileged 
intercourse with people of all grades and classes in those 
Islands. 

It is earnestly hoped that the points brought out in 
this pamphlet may contribute somewhat towards the 
solution of the African problem. As a first step thereto— 
and one which it is not unnecessary to ask in this age of 
rush and hurry—will the reader take a little tume to study 
the question here raised, and the proposals that have 


resulted from this visit of enquiry ? 


“— 
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THE AFRICAN IN THE WEST 
INDIES, 








CHAPTER I. 


In BARBADOS. 

WE reached Barbados in the early morning of June 38. The 
Royal Mail came to her moorings at 6 o’clock, in the midst 
of her three satellites, which were awaiting her advent. By 
5 p.m. the big ship would continue her voyage, a thousand 
miles further on, to Jamaica, while the smaller Inter-Insular 
boats would respectively, with mails and passengers, start 
for the Demerara, Trinidad and Antigua routes. There is 
nothing grand or impressive in the first look, either of 
Barbados or its capital; but the obviously extensive state of 
cultivation throughout a thickly populated island, the tropical 
foliage, the lovely sea-green of the water in Bridgetown 
Harbour, and attractive-looking spots lke Hastings and its 
clean white beach—these and many other points make the 
traveller look shoreward with interest, and a desire is thus 
created for further investigation. We were no sooner on 
deck taking these impressions in, than the Governor’s 
private secretary, Mr. Barton, came up to us with a most 
kindly note of welcome from His Excellency Sir James Hay. 
Next came the chaplain of the Bishop of Barbados, with a 
warm invitation from Dr. Bree to come up at once to 
breakfast at Bishopscourt. 

We not only went to breakfast, but we remained under 
that hospitable roof a fortnight. Our host, with the aid of his 
Mission Board, was not long in planning for as much work 
as this fortnight could well contain. It was impossible to 
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meet all demands, but a fair number of parishes, not only 
in Bridgetown, but in various parts of the island, were 
brought into the programme, and in some cases by sermons, 
in others by magic lantern lectures, the situation in Western 
Africa was pretty generally explained. The hearty interest 
of the clergy in the Rio Pongo Mission, and their anxiety 
to hear all that could be told about it, led the Bishop of 
Barbados to arrange for a gathering at Bishopscourt, and 
the accompanying illustration will show how goodly a 
number were able to attend. They were very fully addressed 
on the subject of the Mission. Many questions were asked 
and answered, and a most hospitable luncheon concluded 
the proceedings. It would be easy to tell of other 
interesting gatherings during this time, but as the object 
mainly is to depict the African in the West Indies as 
we saw him, it is important to limit ourselves as far 
as possible to those facts ‘and incidents that connect them- 
selves with him. The first point that we noticed was 

the complete absence of any scuffle or disorder amongst — 
the shore boats alongside our ‘steamer on arrival. We 
noticed how that, when oncea given boat had discharged 
its passengers, it was immediately withdrawn from the ship’s 
ladder to make room for the next, and we made a mental 
resolve to suggest an approach to this excellent orderliness 
in Sierra Leone waters where a ship’s arrival has too often 
been a signal for a perfect pandemonium of hubbub and 
confusion. On reaching the Quay there was just that 
eagerness for a job which we had been led to expect, and 
we were thankful to be relieved from the responsibility of 
having to discriminate. We noticed further, that, in spite of 
the fact that the daily wage averaged only ten pence per 
diem for adults and three pence and four pence for children, 
there was not a single individual to be seen in the crowded 
thoroughfares, who was not decently clothed, and mostly in 
white or some other washing material. Itwas most interesting © 
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to see all the street work in the hands of these sons of Africa. 
Carriages and carts were being steered with marvellous skill 
through narrow streets. Mules and donkeys were bringing in 
their loads from the country under their sable drivers. 
Tram cars were running to various parts of Bridgetown and 
suburbs, and the African conductors and drivers seemed 
thoroughly up t9 their work both here and on the light 
railway that runs across the island. We had been told that 
the sons of Africa in the West Indies did not wish to be 
reminded of their fatherland, and we could not therefore 
feel at all sure of the sort of reception we should have from 
them. But from the moment when the story of Africa 
began to be told at St. Leonard’s Church in Bridgetown a 
night or two after our arrival, it became quite evident that 
this large section of the community were prepared to be 
thoroughly interested in all they could hear. They formed. 
the great bulk of every congregation in the island. The 
following table compiled from the Census of 1891 will fully 
confirm this statement :— 

By the Census of 1861, the population was .... 151,272 


re 1881, 3 a vee MIES6O 

” “ 1891, ms oe RESIS 2 867 
And of this number returned as white LTD. Obs 
, eS rf : mixed 1) © 48;976 
a is " Fi black ee BAe hfe 


2 x cF iy ) Shippinier 22 561 


Total 182,867. 








When it is borne in mind that this is the population of an 
island not quite 21 miles long, by 14 broad, it will be at 
once understood that the economical problems of Barbados — 
must be pressing indeed. It seemed very strange to be 
addressing, day after day, some 3,000 miles from the shores 
of Africa, such masses of people who, in appearance and 
feature, were so singularly like our Church folk in Sierra 
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Leone and Lagos. We shall be asked at this point in what 
these people seem to us to differ from our West Africans in 
West Africa. Perhaps the most noticeable feature was a 
certain independence of manner and a general freedom of 
action which we miss as yet on the West Coast. Then 
again, the daily contact with large numbers of the whites in 
every sort of way has caused them never to question the 
idea of co-operation between the races or the lead of the 
Anglo-Saxon. In Barbados they are undoubtedly thus led. 
In Church, as well as in State, they are ministered to by 
the white man. If there is an exception here and there in 
the ranks of the clergy, this only makes the rule the more 
emphatic. It appeared to us, moreover, that the black 
people in Barbados looked as though they were going to last. 
While white people, as a rule, struck us as being pale and 
thin, and out of their proper climatic environment, it was 
exactly the reverse with the black, who seem able to bear 
much fatigue, and the population statistics above speak 
for themselves. In endeavouring to estimate the progress 
made since 1834, we had to take into consideration certain 
facts which we had not previously faced. We were reminded, 
for instance, of the’fact that, until sixty years ago, the 
marriage of these people was discouraged in every possible 
way, if not actually forbidden. Then the mixed population, 
amount:ng to 43,976, was an indication only too plain of 
the illicit relations that have existed between the two races, 
and through the fauit and sin of the higher race. The 
shanties in which they still live, and which are, probably, 
much the same as their fathers occupied in the days of 
slavery, are such as to make one wonder how even ordinary 
decency can be preserved. How people could come out of 
an enclosure, sometimes not more than twenty feet square 
(often much less), in which two or three generations were 
living, and look withal so clean and well dressed, passed 
our comprehension. Many were the pessimistic remarks - 


which were made to us about the race, but we feel honestly 
compelled to admit, that considering all the circumstances 
the progress has been remarkable, and we take leave to doubt 
whether, with a back ground of disability like theirs, we 
should in our first 60 years of emancipation have done 
better. It is none of our business to criticize the obvious 
social line of demarcation that is drawn in Barbados 
between the races. We saw indications of this in every 
church we visited. No doubt this is maintained for 
perfectly well understood reasons, and both races under- 
stand and accept the situation. But these circumstances 
seemed to us to give additional point to our appeal to the 
sons of Africa to encourage their children to think of Africa 
as a possible sphere in the future. There these social 
difficulties are non-existent, and there is scarcely a walk in 
life from which deserving members of the race can be 
excluded. A considerable number of young men came to us 
to make careful enquiry as to conditions of service in Africa, 
and several were even eager to be accepted as candidates at 
once, but in the case of the great majority of those whom 
we addressed, Barbados, at present, at any rate, seems to 
present too many attractions (in spite of over-crowding, 
depressed sugar industry, and low wage) for emigration to 
be a serious consideration. How long this will last, it is 
impossible to forecast. But the people are learning thrift, 
and learning, too, that they must be active and industrious 
if they are not to slip out of the race altogether, and these 
points are admirable preparations for those of their number 
who may some day repatriate themselves in Africa. There 
is no doubt whatever that the Church in Barbados is thank- 
ful to have its African mission, and that it will never cease 
to support it. The missionary service of Intercession, 
which we observed in general use, assured us that the 
Church there is earnestly praying for Africa, and we shall 
only be too grateful if any light that was, by this visit, thrown 


upon the situation in Africa has caused this interest to 
become more practical and intelligent. 1t was very clearly 
admitted that the West Indian province, as a whole, had not 
taken its true place in this enterprise, and some earnest 
discussion was held which may very probably bear some 
good fruit. We shall never forget the interesting and intel 
ligent faces that looked up to us from many a pew as we 
went throughout Barbados. We shall never forget the 
enthusiasm for his African people and for their true place 
in this work that characterised the Archdeacon of Barbados. 
We shall love to remember his overwhelming congregation 
at Speight’s Town, and we firmly believe that if his example 
is followed and the clergy generally use their unique oppor- 
tunity to keep before the race the idea of Africa as a land 
to be won for Christ, and a land so peculiarly open now to 
their own effort and enterprise, great and blessed will be the 
results that will follow. Will the clergy doit? If we may 
judge by remarks made to us, many of them will, and they 
will thus not only deliver themselves and their people from 
spiritual stagnation, but they will effectually contribute to 
church defence. And in such a large African church member- 
ship a couple of men per annum ought to be forthcoming for 
mission work in Africa. We cannot think that the means 
would be lacking. Let it be only understood that the church 
in Barbados possesses trained men who have been tested and 
proved, and can be confidently recommended, and we are 
assured that there will be no difficulty about their transport 
and support. It has been hitherto discouraging to our Rio 
Pongo Committee that in past years it has been necessary 
to.send their missionaries to Africa vid England. This has 
proved to be a very expensive matter. But this will be no 
longer necessary for we have ascertained that there is a 
steamer from Barbados to Madeira.once a month, and also 
sailing communication with Teneriffe. This would bring our 
men to the diocese direct, and in a day or two they would 


find a steamer at either of these islands for Sierra Leone. 
This would require some little further enquiry and arrange- 
ment, but there is no doubt of the great convenience that 
appears to be thus open to us. It is a singular circum- 
stance that there is now no direct trade between West 
Africa and the West Indies. With a people at either end 
who are such inveterate traders, and in view of the fact that 
there is so much in common between them—Africa wanting 
sugar and able to supply palm oil, rice and kola, and rubber 
and many other things, it seems strange that there is abso- 
lutely no communication other than by means of the 
Triennial Troopship which changes the Battalions of West 
Indian Troops. Whenever direct trade begins again, 
we shall see a definite development in the repatriation 
idea. 

The following extract from the Diocesan Calendar of 1895 
furnishes some interesting and useful information :— 


‘** Barbados is the most windward of the Caribbee Islands. It 
is nearly 21 miles long and 14 broad, and contains a superficial 
area of 106,470 acres, or about 166 square miles. Tradition says 
that the island was visited by the Portuguese at a very early time. 
They found it uninhabited, and named it Los Barbados from the 
number of bearded fig trees which they found. In 1625 Sir 
William Courteen, a London merchant, fitted out two ships, but 
only one arrived at Barbados. The party consisted of some thirty 
persons. They landed on the leeward side of the island, and 
formed a town, and appointed Captain William Deane as their 
Governor. Later on, Wolferstone, a native of Bermuda, was com- 
missioned by the Earl of Carlisle as Governor; and, in 1628, sixty- 
four settlers arrived in Carlisle Bay, commenced the erection of 
wooden houses, built a bridge across the river, and laid the founda- 
tion of Bridgetown, the present capital. The leeward and windward 
settlers now opposed each other, but the latter ultimately triumphed: 
The Civil War, which at that time raged in England, contributed 
further to people and enrich the island; Lord Willoughby, a 
Royalist, became Governor, but, on the Commonwealth gaining 
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the ascendency, he was banished. In 1662, after the Restoration 
of Charles II., Lord Willoughby was re-instated in the Govern- 
ment, and Barbados was, and has ever continued, annexed to the 
British Crown. 


“The colonists were not slow in establishing the Church in the 
island. In 1629 (four years after the arrival of the first settlers) 
we find six parishes constituted, and about 1645 five more added, 
with Churchwardens, Vestrymen, Church rates, and Ordinances 
enjoining attendance at Divine Service on pain of ‘fines.’ In 1710 
General Codrington bequeathed his estates in Barbados with part 

‘of the Island of Barbuda, to the S.P.G. for the foundation of a 
College in Barbados. The building was commenced in 1714 and 
completed in 1743. On 9th September, 1745, a Grammar School 
was opened. In 1829 the School was removed to The ‘‘ Lodge,” 
and on 9th September, 1830, the College was opened under the 
Principalship of Rev. J. H. Pinder, M.A., and Rev. HE. P. Smith, 
M.A., as Tutor. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding these religious and educational advantages, 
the standard of religion and morals was, and continued to be, 
painfully low. Butit was not difficult to account for this stagnation. 
Slavery, with its inhumanity and anti-christian spirit, neutralized 
all efforts for good; and the Church in the island had been without 
a resident Bishop for nearly 200 years. At last, in 1824, Dr. 
Coleridge was consecrated Bishop of Barbados, and since then—in 
the short period of 70 years—a great deal more has been accom- 
plished, under the Divine blessing, in the interest of religion, 
education, and general civilization, than the previous 199 years 
could be credited with. | 


‘Various causes, no doubt, have combined to bring about the 
improvement which marks our times; but it must be confessed that 
the leavening, educating, and elevating influence of the Church, as 
now existing in our midst in all her integrity, is not the least potent 
of those causes. If this important truth were more felt and acted 
upon, and, if the Church’s cords were yet more lengthened and 
her stakes strengthened, still greater would be the progress of 
true religion and all the blessings that flow from it. From the — 
earliest days of the colony, and during a history of more than two 


centuries and a-half, the Civil Authorities seem always to have 
regarded the maintenance of the Church and general support of 
religion as sacredly incumbent on them. Barbados, God be thanked, 
still on the whole remains true to those early traditions and the 
time-honoured alliance of Church and State. 

“In recent years further progress has been made in Church 
extension and in general education. The number of clergy and 
_ places of worship has been increased. Higher education has been 
promoted by the granting of Government aid to the old and valued 
Lodge School, and by the establishment of other first grade schools 
in Bridgetown, and second grade schools both in Bridgetown and 
other parts of the island. Klementary education has also been 
more generally diffused, and is of a type far more satisfactory than 
such as prevailed in years gone by.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
VERY good accommodation is afforded to travellers by the 
inter-insular steamers from Barbados. Electric hight and a 
good table, with a pleasant saloon deck, go far towards 
compensating for the inevitably hot and oppressive cabin. 
We left Barbados in R.M.S. “ Esk” for the Leeward Islands 
on June 17th. The moment we saw St. Lucia next morning, 
we quite understood why it is fast becoming the military 
centre for this part of the West Indies. We also understood 
how it was that the town would always be likely to procure 
for the island a bad name. The harbour is perfect, and is 
capable of the most complete defence, while the various 
military settlements on the heights behind the town 
reminded us in some degree of Kortright and Mount Oriel. 
overlooking Freetown in Sierra Leone. The steamer stayed 
a very short time, and it was impossible to go on shore, but 
we were promised a whole day there on our return. We 
picked up at Dominica the Coadjutor-Bishop of Antigua, 
Dr. Branch, who was to be our host, and after calling at 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, we reached St. John’s, 
Antigua, a little after noon on the 19th. The harbour 
of St. John’s is exceedingly pretty, and the city has much 
dignity given to it by its massive cathedral—a sort of 
miniature St. Paul’s, without the dome. Crowds of Africa’s 
children met us on the wharf, and we felt ourselves being 
pointed out all along the streets, conscious that there was 
one pang of disappointment in their minds—that we were 
not black. In the charming rectory, standing in the midst 
of lovely, well-kept lawns, we were most hospitably enter- 
tained for a week by the Bishop and Mrs. Branch. Here, 
for the first time, we saw what disestablishment meant, and 
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we were thankful, indeed, to learn that, by the long- 
continued self-denial and energy of the Bishop of the diocese 
(Dr. Jackson), a sum of £20,000 was now secured for the 
future endowment of the See, and that now, in addition, a 
See House wil be provided from the same source. The 
depression of the sugar industry was being felt even more 
here than in Barbados. Yet it was very evident that the 
Church was up and doing, in spite of the fact that even an 
Archdeacon had not yet received the whole of his last year’s 
stipend! It soon became evident that we had reached 
another and more practical stage in our enquiry. The 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, awakened an enthusiasm 
that it was difficult to control. It led to many conversations 
about the conditions of work in Africa. A master carpenter, 
for instance, came for information as to the best means 
of reaching Sierra Leone, and the chances of buying 
land there, and he stated that 1t was his definite inten- 
tion to go there in the coming autumn. We learnt, 
on enquiry, that this man did the best carpentering in 
Antigua, and it was fully believed that he was actuated by 
the best of motives. Another man, a worker in leather, 
stated that he was going to do the same. It became very 
clear that the Church in Antigua was deeply conscious of 
its part and lot in the Rio Pongo Mission. The Rev. C. W. 
Farquhar’s name acted as a talisman there. Many were 
most anxious to hear about him and his wife, both of whom 
had taught in the Mico Training School in St. John’s. The 
Bishop afforded us the opportunity of meeting the clergy of 
the island, and after a very exhaustive explanation and 
discussion, one elderly clergyman of colour said that if only 
he were younger he would offer to go himself. All were of 
opinion that something should be done to make the Rio 
Pongo Mission more effective, and while it was felt that 
there was little hope of much money being forthcoming, it 
was agreed that nothing stood in the way of training men 
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continuously for this great work. And as we stood up in 
the Cathedral, amidst a congregation of some 2,000 people, 
or at another time faced an equal number of young people 
so largely African, in the same building, we felt bound to 
concur. Individual offers of service were made, some on 
the mere impulse of the moment, others perhaps with a 
truer comprehension of all that was involved. No 
immediate action was either possible or advisable, but 
we were thankful for every good sign. Amongst 
the Institutions visited in Antigua, the first in point 
of importance was the Mico Training College. We shall 
have much more to say about this institution when we write 
of Jamaica, where a much larger college of the same kind 
exists. Here, we saw students of the African race being 
trained as schoolmasters under an English principal, and 
also the training school where they practise. Although this 
institution is undenominational, the principal is a churchman, 
all students are expected to attend their own places of 
worship, and the influences in the College itself are 
thoroughly Christian. None but Roman Catholics could find 
the least difficulty on the religious ground. It is open to 
any denomination to send its own candidates to sit for 
examination with a view to admission, and whichever body 
of Christians manifests the most energy will have the largest — 
representation. The Government makes a grant to this 
college, on condition that it supplies men for West Indian 
schools, and it is most satisfactory to know that not only are 
men likely to aspire to work in Africa, after serving for a 
given period in those schools, but the trustees have expressed 
themselves willing to receive four students, annually, for 
training for work in Africa, and that they are prepared to 
refund to Government whatever proportion of the grant 
may be thus forfeited. The master of the practising school, 
within the college buildings, is of African descent, and is, 
apparently, much valued by all who know him. He is most 
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heartily interested in missionary work, and we felt that it 
would not have taken very much to have persuaded him to go 
to Africa. He is obviously, however, in the right place, and 
his Christian influence cannot but be helpful to the ends we 
have in view. We ascertained from the principal that a 
workshop in connection with the college, where missionary 
candidates, at any rate, might master at least one handicraft 
might well be added, if the trustees would permit. This 
might necessitate another year being added to the training 
period, but it would be a year well spent, and we earnestly 
press for this to come up for careful consideration. We shall 
return to this subject under our Jamaica chapter. Another 
institution that greatly interested us in Antigua was a boy’s 
reformatory, known as Skerrett’s Industrial School. The 
boys are all black or coloured and in feature and general 
appearance were undistinguishable from the boys you would 
meet in the streets of Freetown or Lagos. We were 
delighted with the practical nature of the training given, 
with the evidence of discipline without the unnecessary 
intrusion of any penal character, and we think the progress 
during four years is remarkable, and we are so much 
disposed, with the superintendent, to attribute it to the 
industrial character of the training that we give the 
statistics and information in Mr. Shepherd’s own words. 
We may add that Her Majesty’s Inspector entirely 
confirmed Mr. Shepherd’s view. 

‘“‘ Skerrett’s School was opened in June, 1891. The number of 
boys admitted from that date to the end of 1894 was 251, of 
whom— 

50 per cent. were sent for theft. 


35 rr rs », wandering about. 
10 ¥ By order of the Governor from Poor House. 
5 » Cutting and wounding. 


“The educational state of the boys on admission was as follows :— 
66 per cent. could neither read nor write. 
10 3 Could say alphabet. 
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13 per cent. could read and write fairly well. 

11 iS Could read and write imperfectly. 

‘‘The ages of the boys were as follows :— 

21 per cent. were from 7 to 10 years of age. 

ddan eel foal cane 

Bone -) St 8. tol Gane a | 

‘‘The number of boys in the school at end of 1894 was 195, a 
decrease of 56 on number admitted, of these— 

26 were transferred to Roman Catholic School in Dominica. 

19 were discharged on expiring of sentence. 

11 have died. 

‘‘The boys attend school daily for three hours as against five in 
the primary schools, yet the school has attained the third place 
among the Antigua schools. This result may be attributed to the 
habits of industry and concentrated observation formed by the 
manual work in which the boys are at other times engaged. Each 
boy is credited with two marks a day for good conduct, which 
entitle him, at the end of three months, to a good-conduct badge, 
and to 4d. a month, to be spent on anything he pleases with the 
approval of the superintendent. ‘There are also six monitors at 1s. 
a month, and six assistant monitors at 8d. a month, to aid in 
maintaining order. ‘The boys are drilled every morning for about 
half an hour. 

‘The boys are employed in work of all kinds. Those employed | 
in field work are divided into gangs according to their sizes. About 
85 are employed each day in the field. The remainder are employed 
as orderlies in cleaning dormitories, &c. as washers, all the clothes 
of the boys being washed on the premises; as cooks, and as 
tailors, all the clothes being made and mended under the supervision 
of a master tailor. On the stock farm about 15 boys are employed 
as grooms, carters, cattle-minders, &c., and they take kindly to this 
kind of work. A small library has been formed, which is much 
appreciated by the boys, and steps are now being taken to enlarge 
it, and to allow the larger boys to read at night. 

‘‘A brass band has been established during the year, and 25 
boys belong to it. 

“The boys attend divine service at the Cathedral of St. John, on 
Sundays, at 11 o’clock, and Sunday school is held in the afternoon 
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at 4. The Rev. 8. E. Branch, Head Master of Antigua Grammar 
School, attends on Sunday afternoon whenever it is practicable, and 
his kindness is much appreciated by the boys. 


‘FH, R. SHEPHERD, 
“¢ Superintendent.” 


We had heard much about the splendid work of the 
Moravian Church in the West Indies, and it was with no 
small satisfaction that we received a kind call from the 
Bishop of that Church in Antigua. Bishop Branch had told 
us of their Apostolic simplicity and zeal, and with what 
veneration he regarded them. We returned the call on the 
eve of their Communion Sunday, and found the good Bishop 
engaged, with his wife, in seeing one by one, the 300 or so 
that would be presenting themselves at The Lord’s Table 
on the following day. This I learnt is their invariable 
practice. These excellent people seem to live devoted, 
unworldly, simple lives. They live very close to their people, 
and it was encouraging to find that, though knowing them 
so intimately, there is no pessimism in their view of the 
African race. A visit to the Islands of St. Kitts and Nevis 
was kindly arranged by the Bishop. Taking Montserrat 
en route it was just possible to meet the clergy and 
others on shore, to go into the church, and join in 
united prayer. Mr. T. Risely Griffith, C.M.G., who is the 
Administrator of St. Kitts, entertained us, and took the 
greatest interest in our visit. Here, too, Africa was brought 
very close to large numbers of the people in sermon and 
lantern lecture, and, as St. Kitts had given the first mission- 
aries from the West Indies to Africa, there were strong 
reasons for asking for a continuity of supply. The island is 
very beautiful, mountainous, and exceedingly productive. 
In the Archdeacon we found a warm supporter of African 
mission work, and he invited all the available clergy to 
breakfast and conference with us on matters affecting West 
Indian church missionary work in the Dark Continent. By 
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getting up early and going across to Nevis in a small ferry 
boat it was possible to get in a short service in that beautiful 
island, and also to breakfast with one of the clergy. We 
saw the narrow passage between the two islands through 
which Nelson sailed to elude the French fleet, and we were | 
told of the church some little distance from the landing 
place where that gallant sailor was married. Returning to 
Antigua, ‘‘ we took up our carriages,” said good-bye to our 
most kindly and hospitable friends, Bishop and Mrs. Branch, 
and left by the Inter-Insular boat for Barbados. At St. 
Lucia we spent the day with His Excellency Administrator 
Gouldsbury, an old West Coast friend, and had some con- 
versations with some aspirants for mission work in Africa, 
whose hearts had been stirred by newspaper accounts of our 
sermons and lectures. But, obviously, nothing could be done in 
a hurry. Reaching Barbados in the early morning of Saturday, 
June 29, we were the guestsjof the Governor, His Excellency 
Sir James Hay, till the departure of our steamer for Jamaica. 
These three extra days in Barbados included a Sunday, and 
the morning was given to the Garrison Church and the 
evening to St. Ambrose, both in Bridgetown. An effort was 
kindly made by Sir James Hay to enable us to meet Sir Conrad 
Reeve, the Chief Justice of Barbados. He is of pure African 
descent and an ornament to his race; but he had been away 
on circuit and on his return, on the eve of our departure, 
was too much engaged to see us. But all we could hear 
justified the belief that he very worthily and ably filled 
his high and responsible office, and was not above remem- 
bering a most elementary childhood. As we steam away 
from Bridgetown towards Jamaica, and look back on that 
over-populated little island, we feel that the clergy alone 
have it in their power to overcome the Barbadian’s swpposed 
distaste for leaving this island. We say once more that 
with such unique educational advantages they can make it a 
nursery and seed plot for Africa of no ordinary excellence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


JAMAICA. 

WE left Barbados in R.M.S. ‘‘ Medway” on the evening of 
Monday, July 1st. Passing between St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent, which were a sort of Scylla and Charybdis on either 
side of us, we made a westerly course along the south of 
Hayti. We were glad to see Jacmel, where we stopped for 
a very short time, and also to gain a fair impression of the 
great size, beauty and mountainous character of this negro 
Republic. It might be thought that a few days on shore 
here would have been an education to us in our enquiry as 
to the capacity of descendants of Africa for religious and 
political responsibility. But we had long since studied the 
story of Hayti. It is, ceteris paribus, somewhat the story of 
Liberia too. Wherever the African has determined to stand 
alone, and to deny to other more advanced races a common 
land ownership, and, consequently, political rights, retro- 
gression has been the natural and inevitable result. This 
inability to stand alone may be only an incident in progress, 
and we hope it is so. Its necessity is explained by recent 
evolution from disabling patriarchal conditions, and the 
duration of the stage will depend upon the degree in which 
the race succeeds in learning the true use of liberty and power. 

If anyone had told us that Jamaica was 1,000 miles from 
Barbados, we should have been most incredulous. The 
obviously best way to learn geography is to travel. In the 
early morning of Friday, July 5th, we steamed up Kingston 
Harbour, past Port Royal, and were soon alongside the 
Royal Mail Pier. The Bishop of Jamaica, and quite a body 
guard of clergy, were waiting for the gangway to be placed, 
and were soon on board to give us a hearty welcome. The 
moment we saw the Bishop in his own diocese we were 
conscious of his personality, and, somehow, we felt we were 
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going to be well arranged for. And we were not disappointed. 
In a very short time all our luggage and keys were in the hands 
of the Bishop’s secretary, for him to see through the Customs 
and to convey to Bishop’s Lodge, and we were despatched 
thither in the Bishop’s own carriage. It was very evident to 
us that the Bishop meant business, and had a very clear idea 
as to how we could make the best use of the three weeks we 
had to spare for Jamaica. He kindly arranged for us to fall 
in with some of his own public engagements, by means of 
which we were enabled to see phases of Church life and 
activity, that we should otherwise have missed. We propose 
to take them as far as possible, in order, and the results will 
be not only helpful to the enquiry we are making, but it will 
give a view of the Bishop in his diocese, which many will 
like to have. 

On our first evening in Kingston there happened to 
be a sort of Quarterly gathering in connection with 
the Bishop’s Diocesan Deaconness Home. This Institu- 
tion was started only a few years ago. ‘The ladies are 
drawn from Mildmay. They necessarily work on Church 
lines, and they are rich in good works of every sort, not only 
throughout Kingston but in many a country parish. The 
present occasion was a social gathering of temperance folk. 
The whole atmosphere and tone of this home was delightful 
tous. And it had its own lessonfor us. For there among 
the English sisters we saw the coloured nurses taking their 
part naturally and brightly, not only in the evening’s enter- 
tainment, but as we were assured, in all the daily routine of 
work. Having been called upon to speak to the splendid 
gathering of men and women ofall shades of colour convened 
under the auspices of these good Deaconesses, it was pleasant 
to tell how we in Africa, in smaller and less developed ways, 
were doing much the same thing for the same greatcause. But 
we have to be honest with ourselves and candidly admit that, 
for grace and refinement, for elocution and general freedom 
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of manner, we could not produce in our Sierra Leone 
Temperance gatherings what we saw amongst the coloured 
people on this occasion. It was of good augury for our 
quest in Jamaica that here, on the first night, we met a 
truly Evangelical organization that the Church was sending 
in amongst the people, and that so many were being 
encouraged by it in the direction of self-control. Next 
morning, bright and early, we started with the Bishop for 
the railway station to go to various centres in the Claren- 
don District. This railway is most creditable, whether we 
regard the line, the Pullman carriages or the general 
management. It is, we believe, under American control 
now, and is being rapidly extended. The engineering 
difficulties surmoutited are exceedingly great. The line 
ascends to an elevation of some 2,000 feet from the sea. 
Here is a specimen of the sort of gathering we witnessed in 
the Clarendon District. It seems that each parish in 
Jamaica has its Annual Missionary Service in church. 
This may or may not synchronize with the Bishop’s 
Confirmations in a given locality. In this case it did. And 
when we had ocular demonstration of the tremendous 
areas of these parishes, of the precipitous roads, the all but 
impassable fords to be crossed, we could understand the 
utter necessity of grouping some of these functions. As we 
neared one of our centres in this Clarendon District the 
feature that at once interested us was the sight of so many 
of Africa’s sons and daughters riding to the church. They 
seemed to be perfectly at home in managing their steeds. We 
were told that these folk were the peasantry of the country, that 
they lived on and worked their own farms and were distinctly 
prosperous and independent. ‘These gatherings presented a 
novel appearance to us. They seemed to combine the features 
of a religious meeting, a horse show and a pic-nic. There was 
the Church crammed to suffocation—there were the scores 
of animals lightly tethered around a shed some 100 yards 
c 2 
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away—and there were the vendors of all sorts of cakes and 
fruit and ginger beer, bent on enabling the good folk to make 
a day of it. And such a congregation is not easily satisfied. 
Three good hours at the very least is what they reckon for. 
And many will accompany you to another centre afterwards. 
This particular day was a severe one. ‘Two immense 
gatherings at considerable distance from each other, and a 
lantern lecture at night in the Town of Chapelton, kept us 
busy. A great number of thinking, intelligent, responsible 
people were thus reached. And in no case did they resent 
being called Africans, semi-Africans, or descendants of 
Africa. In all cases we witnessed an interest, and even an 
enthusiasm which bodes well for the future. This same sort 
of experience met us a week later in a parish called Mavis 
Bank, up near the Blue Mountains. A most lovely ride 
over Guava Ridge brought us to a gathering that was to be 
unique for size and endurance. We were again amongst 
the small holdings of the black peasantry, some 2;000 feet 
above the sea, and riders—men and women—were all along 
the paths. The Bishop had arranged to dedicate a new 
portion of the church, to hold a confirmation service, and 
he intended to wind up with a missionary service. In this 
particular gathering we believe that our party were the only 
white faces! In most we were aninsignificant minority. The 
dedication service began at 10.30 a.m. It was immediately. 
followed by the confirmation service. By one o’clock the 
Bishop announced a short recess, after which there would be a 
missionary service. We were thankful for the opportunity of 
refreshment, but the congregation never stirred. Hach one 
was determined not to sacrifice his seat to some bystander or 
outsider. In about three quarters of an hour we resumed 
and did not close till about half-past three. Whatever may 
be thought of the expediency of a five hours’ sitting, the 
fact remains that, as the Bishop said, the folks like it, they 
come prepared for it, and they would be disappointed if they 
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did not have, so to speak, a full day. The Bishop much 
prefers missionary services to missionary meetings. On 
these occasions one clergyman after another ascends the 
pulpit, fully robed, and lays before the people some aspect 
of the missionary question. The Bishop considers that this 
method gives the cause its true position as a great Church 
work, and delivers the missionary address from some 
objectionable features that are apt to characterize some of 
those delivered in school rooms. We attended similar 
gatherings, in equally wholesale fashion, in the Santa Cruz 
Mountain Churches. The numbers may have been a little 
increased by the announcement that a bishop from Africa 
would be present, but we were assured that this did not 
make much difference. Whether we consider the beautiful 
intercessions that these congregations are taught to offer on 
behalf of every aspect of missionary work, or the manner 
in which the clergy manage always to have something to say 
on the subject, or the hearty interest of the people, we feel 
led to the conclusion that these anniversaries are a splendid 
stimulus and education to the Jamaica Church. And the soil 
on which these influences are being exerted 1s a likely one. 
On several occasions we heard the Bishop remind his black 
congregation that the Jamaican is commonly called the Anglo- 
Saxon of the far West. Heis emphatically a colonizer. He is 
_ to be found (and found by the Bishop himself) all along the 
neighbouring mainland of Panama and South America; and 
wherever he goes, he does all he can to induce his church to 
follow him. Undoubtedly, this expansive element in the 
Jamaican African differentiates him from the Barbadian to his 
own great advantage, and in this circumstance we find much 
hope of interesting him more and more in his fatherland. 
We can only refer most briefly to our charming stay 
at Mandeville, 2,300 feet above the sea, under the roof of 
the Right Rev. C. F. Donét, D.D., Assistant Bishop of 
Jamaica, during which we had the opportunity of addressing 
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and showing our African views to very large numbers, who 
manifested much interest in the subject. Here also we were 
able to enjoy quite a different climate from Kingston, amidst 
much lovely mountain scenery. Passing on from there to 
the north side of the island, some six hours’ railway drive 
through grand tropical scenery, and past unspeakable 
precipices, we were brought to Montego Bay. Here we 
were able to address and shew West Africa to a very large 
audience in the Town Hall. Montego Bay, in the summer, 
cannot possibly be otherwise than hot; but the situation is 
extremely pretty, and it must be a thriving town. ‘Taking 
Montpelier, a mountain parish, en route to Kingston, we 
returned for our last few days to Bishop’s Lodge. 

A few words must now be said. about efforts put forward in 
Kingston and neighbourhood. There is no cathedral as yet 
in Jamaica organised as such. Probably the transfer of the 
seat of Government from Spanish Town to Kingston has 
had something to do with this. We preached on Sunday, 
July 14th, in the old Spanish Town Cathedral, to a 
very large congregation. A fine old African called upon 
us after service to pay his respects. He was an Aku, had 
lived in Sierra Leone and remembered it well, had come 
over to Jamaica about the time of the emancipation, and he 
assured us that,in the minds of all the black people he knew 
in Spanish Town, there was the greatest desire to hear all 
they possibly could about their country and to help it. On 
that same Sunday evening we preached at St. Andrews, in 
the suburbs of Kingston. It is known as “‘ Half-way-Tree ” 
Church, and is the church of the élite of Kingston. The 
congregation attending this church is almost entirely white, 
and it is quite unique in Jamaica. But as so many were 
away either in England or in the Jamaica mountains, it was 
crammed on this occasion with all sorts and conditions of 
people. Here we were forcibly reminded of Mr. Froude’s 
remark, and we saw at once how he had misjudged Jamaica 
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Churches by this isolated specimen. These were his words: 
—(We quote from his book “‘ The English in the West 
Indies.’’) | 

“‘ Half-way Tree, St. Andrews ’’—“ The congregation was upper 
middle class English of the best sort and was large though almost 
wholly white.” 

*‘ The English of those Islands are melting away.” 

‘“¢ Kvery year the Census renews its warning.”’ 

“‘ T could not find that the Church of England in Jamaica either 
was at present, or had ever been more than the Church of the 
English in Jamaica, respected as long as the English gentry were 
a dominant power there, but with no independent charm to work 
on imagination or on superstition . . . . . A religion at any 
rate which will keep the West Indian blacks from falling back into 
Devil worship is still to seek.” 


The efforts put forth in Kingston included a lantern 
lecture, by the aid of limelight, in St. George’s School, a 
service at the impressive church of All Saints, and a 
missionary service at St. George’s Church. By these means 
Kingston was very fairly reached, and was very responsive. 
The press, both here and in Barbados and Antigua had been 
throughout, both interested and sympathetic. These public 
gatherings and country visitations were however, by no 
means all, or even the most important part of our work in 
Jamaica. They afforded us the opportunity of speaking 
about Africa. But a main part of our work was enquiry. 
And we propose now to address ourselves definitely to facts 
ascertained, either in consultation with the Bishop or 
otherwise. The Primate was bent on our procuring reliable 
information. ‘To this end he invited representative people 
to his table whenever it was possible to breakfast or dine at 
home, or he sent us to committees to meet experts. As the 
subject of education is the one which it is all important to 
report upon, in view of Jamaica becoming a recruiting 
ground for West African Missions, we make no apology for 
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giving some little space to it here. We find that there are 
in Jamaica a number of old grammar school foundations, 
created by private benefactions from time to time, and ~ 
supported by Government aid. These schools had greatly 
declined some few years ago, but recent legislation has put 
them in a vastly improved position. A body was called into 
existence by the legislature entitled the ‘‘ Jamaica Schools 
Commission.”” Of this body the Bishop is chairman, and 
a few representative men compose the committees. These 
gentlemen have taken up these various endowed schools, 
have broadened them out (duly securing church interests), 
and they have thus dealt very satisfactorily with secondary 
education. Another law has:since established other secondary 
schools where the above do not exist. These new schools 
are entirely supported by Government, and are under the 
Board of Education. One of the old foundations alluded to 
was taken by the Endowed Schools Commission, and was 
made the basis, with other Government help, of a high class 
school. That school was then transferred from the country 
to the suburbs of Kingston. And it is now the Jamaica 
High School and University College. Thestudents attending 
this school are both those whose parents pay for their 
education, and those who win scholarships from the other 
old endowed schools. Some men have already attained the 
London University B.A.andM.A.degrees there. There is also 
_a good high school belonging to the Wesleyans, which does 
work similar to that of the Jamaica High School. There is also 
in Kingston a school known as Morrison’s Collegiate Institu- — 
tion. It is an old established school, and we are assured that it 
is doing a good work. In order to give some idea of the kind of 
work that is done in these High Schools of Jamaica, it may 
be well to mention the following incident. The London 
University, we understand, holds its examination on the 
same days throughout the world, and they issue results 
of their examinations in two sections—(A) Home, and 
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(B) India and the Colonies. It is actually the fact that 
on several recent occasions, a Jamaica boy, from one or other 
of these schools, has come out next to the first of all the 
world, and in one case above the first! It should also 
be mentioned that, in the Cambridge Local Examinations, 
the percentage of passes is higher than any other colony. 
Turning to Hlementary Schools, we discovered that the 
system now exists in Jamaica as a result of recent legislation. 
It amounts roughly to this:—It is like what the English 
system would be if there were hardly any Board Schools in 
Hngland. There is of course Government inspection and 
payment by results. The Board of Education controls 
generally all these elementary schools, and _ practically 
prepares the code, the details being left to be dealt with by 
the Government Education Department. This Board, we 
understand, fairly represents the different Denominations. 
Government is not under any obligation to do so, but 
Government actually does make it representative. The chair- 
man is always Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, who has 
a seat in the Legislative Council. This Board has just 
completed its first three years existence, during which time 
the Bishop has been Vice-Chairman and has, we suspect, 
had much to do with many of the good results thus far 
obtained. The Church of England has 300 elementary day 
schools in the Colony. The following extract from the 
journal of the XX VI. Synod of the Church of England in 
Jamaica will show that the Church gets about all she 
would want even if the schools were actually under her own 
exclusive contro] :— 


Syllabus of Religious Teaching i Church of England Schools as adopted 
by the 1898 Synod. 


I.—Day ScHOOLS. 


(1) Subjects specified in the Code. 
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To learn by heart (I.) The Lord’s Prayer ; Psalm 
xxiii. ; Proverbs xii., 17, 18, 19, 220gg@iie ee 


Lower Ten Commandments; Matthew v., 1—12; xxii., 

Division. 35—40; leading facts in the life of our Lord; 
simple stories from lives of Abraham, Moses, 
David. 


To learn by heart (III.) Deuteronomy xxviii., 
1—14. (IV.) St. John xiv., 15—31. Fuller facts 
of our Lord’s lifo; some of the chief parables; | 


oT History of Creation and Flood ; chief facts in the 
lives of Jacob, Joseph, Joshua, Solomon, Ahab, 
Hezekiah, Nehemiah ; and all passages required 
in the former section. 
To learn by heart (V.) Proverbs xiv., 25; xvi., 
24; xix., 22; xx., l.: xxiil., 31, 62:eexve ee 
xxvill., 13; Ephesians vi., 1—8. (VI.) 1 Corin- 
thians xii., 31, and xiii. 
Upper 
iain Our Lord’s life and teaching; Teaching of the 


Law of Moses as to duties of parents and children, 
duty to poor, fatherless and widows; main facts 
in lives of the apostles ; and all passages required 
in the former sections. 


(2) In addition to the above, the Apostles’ Creed must be learnt 
by all children in the lower division of the school. 


(3) In the middle and upper divisions, besides requiring the 
children to repeat all the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, such 
explanations should be given of the different Articles of the Creed | 
as may be found adapted to the capacity of the children, and as 
would enable them to understand the plain teaching of the Creed 
with regard to (a) The Person and Work of God the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost; (6) The Holy Catholic Church, the 
Forgivenness of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life 
Hverlasting. 


(4) The managers of Church schools are expected to see that 
arrangements are made in the school time-table for the securing of 
not less than half an hour every day on which school is kept, for 
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the giving of religious instruction on the lines herein indicated, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. 

(5.) As it will not be possible, in many cases, for the clergymen, 
as school managers, to give this religious instruction themselves in 
all the schools with which they are connected, it must be entrusted 
to the teachers, who should be supplied with suitable text-books 
for the purpose where possible ; but the clergy should direct the 
course of instruction to be undertaken by the teachers, and should 
test the results by periodic examinations. 


IIl.—Svunpay Scnoots. 

The portion of the Church Catechism referring to the Sacraments 
and also other suitable teaching on the Prayer Book, Church 
History, and Holy Scripture should be undertaken in the Sunday 
Schools and not in the Day Schools. 

(Signed) HK. JAMArca. 

We pass naturally from the education of the young to the 
training of schoolmasters. First, and foremost, and indeed 
without rival of any kind, is the Mico College. Its history 
is briefly this :—As far as we have been able to gather, a 
certain Lady Mico bequeathed in England, some two 
centuries ago, a large sum of money for the benefit of certain 
distressed Englishmen abroad. Through the influence of 
the Buxton family and others, the Charity Commissioners 
were, we believe, induced to apply this money to the educa- 
tion of liberated Africans in the West Indies (the primary 
occasion for its use having come to anend). ‘There was thus 
available for African education a very large sum. The 
present income of the trust is stated to be about £4000 per 
annum. It is in the hands of a committee of certain gentle- 
men in London, of which Mr. T. Fowell Buxton, of 
Easneye, Herts, is chairman. It is administered in Jamaica 
by a board of directors composed of clergy and laity of 
several denominations, of which the Bishop is chairman, and 
Rey. H. H. Kilburn, rector of St. George’s, Kingston, 
is secretary. This college is now being removed to 
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a splendid situation in the suburbs of Kingston, and 
the excellent buildings are already nearly complete. This 
has been done, partly with a view to more accommoda- 
tion, and partly to enable the directors to arrange for 
instruction in agriculture, horticulture and handicrafts. 
The College is being built for full accommodation for 80 
young men, and the rooms, we observed, are being so 
planned that, by simple extensions, easy and cheap provision 
can be made for 120 students. Resources for such increased 
accommodation will come from Government. ‘There are to 
be three practising schools in connection with the College 
for boys, for girls and for infants. There is a scholarship at 
the Mico of £50 per annum, which enables a student to go 
on to University College. The Bishop of Jamaica enabled 
us to inspect the new buildings, and also to meet the 
directors at a meeting specially convened. At this meeting 
a letter from the London trustees was read, in which the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone’s visit was referred to, and definite 
proposals were made in the way of an important new 
denarture. After we had addressed the directors, and 
stated the need in West Africa, one after another spoke 
most kindly and encouragingly of the proposals. Impor- 
tant resolutions were passed definitely, undertaking to carry 
out the ideas of the trustees in London, and so it comes to 
pass that, on requisition being made either by the Bishop 
of Sierra Leone or the Church Missionary Society, the Mico 
College is prepared at its own expense, to train, say, four 
men annually for educational work in Western Africa. We 
cannot adequately express our sense of the great importance 
of this definite stage now reached in our enquiry; and we 
say without fear of contradiction to those who have it in 
their power to use African teachers in West Africa, that they 
may confidently trust the directors, the staff, and the excel- 
lent influences both spiritual and moral brought to bear 
upon the students of this excellent college. There was 
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not an African schoolmaster of any standing or pretensions 
whom we met in Jamaica who was not a Mico Alumnus. 
One has just been singled out by the Governor and 
placed upon the Board of Education. The directors are 
perfectly prepared to place special facilities in the way of 
accepted candidates for African work, even to the extent of 
allowing them to study the elements of native languages. 
Here, then, is an opportunity for Missionary Societies and 
Native Churches! Will they embrace it? We must rapidly 
mention one or two other educational agencies in this active 
island. We were able to visit the Government Training 
College for Female Teachers, at Shortwood. This is six 
miles from Kingston. There is accommodation for 25 
students, and arrangements were in progress for increasing 
it to ten more. This institution was, unfortunately for us, 
having its summer holiday, and Miss Jchnson, the Lady 
Principal was in England, but we discovered that coloured 
women are almost entirely availing themselves of the training 
given, which is of the very best. It is managed by a Board 
of Visitors, part of whom are ladies, and the Bishop is 
chairman. ‘'T'wo other Training Colleges claim a word from 
us. The Baptists have one of their own in Kingston called 
“Calabar,” and the Moravians also have theirs. In both 
of them the Government subsidy is earned. It is a great 
encouragement to the rising youth of Jamaica, that a 
regular system of scholarship has been recently established 
from the Primary Schools to the Secondary Schools, and from 
these again to the High Schools. In addition to this there is 
a Jamaica Scholarship of £200 per annum, tenable for three 
years at an English University. One of these is awarded 
annually at an expense of £600 per annum to the Colony. 
The Bishop was. good enough to explain to us the 
system by which the Jamaica Church selects and trains its 
Catechists, nearly all of whom are either of pure African 
descent or coloured. The aim is to get the clergy to select 
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suitable lads in their districts to become paid Pupil Teachers. 
These are in due course passed on to the Mico to see whether 
they can pass the Entrance Examination there. This Mico 
Examination, however, selects the best allround candidates, 
irrespective of actually written papers. These youths remain 
at the Mico ordinarily for three years, and are examined by 
the Government Inspector once a year. A couple of the best 
students are generally kept for a fourth year. During all 
this period the Church Students are placed under the care 
of the Clergy of whichever Church they elect to attend. 
Full opportunities are afforded by the Mico on Sundays for 
Church and for Sunday School work, also once a week the 
Clergy may avail themselves of their help if mutually 
desired, or may instruct them in spiritual things. When 
they are ready for school work, this Board endeavours to find 
places for them according to character and efficiency. ‘The 
Clergy carefully watch their progress, and after a couple of 
years or so they select and submit names from their number 
for Catechetical work. Then they pass the Probationer’s 
Examination for being placed on the list of Catechists. 
They then receive a temporary licence and begin to help the 
clergy in their out-stations. From that time they commence 
a prescribed course of reading, the books for which are 
supplied from the library of the Buishop’s Theological 
College at half price. In this way they are advanced from 
stage to stage. They are examined annually and classified 
accordingly. Character and general spiritual tone count 
of course for much. And a truly excellent practice, which 
we ourselves saw in operation, is, the bringing of these 
Catechists up in batches to the college for a week or ten 
days at a time for observation, instruction, criticism and 
general spiritual aid. They are then taught how to study, 
and they have their sermons and their reading freely 
criticised. The conditions of their ministering in -the 
Churches are admirably set forth in the Jamaica Church of 
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England Lay Helpers’ Association Rules, which are full of 
mature wisdom. After a course of some years during 
which this sort of training has been received, any 
who are found fit for advancement to Holy Orders in 
Jamaica are admitted to the Theological College for 
definite training for the Ministry. It is just at this point 
that, if we may judge by our own observation on the spot, 
as well as from hints given to us by those who know, that 
the check comes. As a matter of fact, there is, in Jamaica, 
no demand, as yet, for more than a very few coloured 
people beyond the Catechist grade. And, consequently, 
there is a very defective supply. Public opinion allows 
much in Jamaica that is impossible in some other parts of 
the West Indies, but, even in Jamaica, the openings 
to Africans for work in the higher professions do not yet 
exist as they exist, or are likely to exist, in our West African 
Colonies and their Hinterland, and we think we have 
succeeded in making this pretty well understood there. 

As we pass away from this important subject of educational 
training in all its branches, we would say that we trust our 
readers will be impressed, as we are, with its thoroughness 
and efficiency, with the pains being taken to make it more 
and more effective, and with the obvious wisdom and 
experience of those who have arranged the system of 
selection, and training of the rising, and mainly African 
youth of Jamaica. The Church of England, in Jamaica, 
intends to be a Missionary Church. She has a society which 
is, indeed, part and parcel of her organization called the 
“Jamaica Home and Foreign Missions.” It exists for a 
twofold purpose (1) To extend Church work in Jamaica, 
outside present parochial organization, and when these 
Missions, thus started, are matured, they are handed over to 
the regular Diocesan system. (We had not realised, until 
Wwe went through Jamaica, how many are still outside 
all spiritual ministration in that island.) (2) A portion of 
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the fund is devoted to Mission work among East Indian emi- 
erants, and one-tenth of the whole fund is devoted to Foreign 
Missions. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
has its share. The Church Missionary Society has its 
share, and a portion goes also to the Rio Pongo Mission. 
All the clergy are ex-officio members of the committee, 
and all lay subscribers of four shillings per annum. 
The real business of the year is done at the time of the 
sitting of the Annual Synod, when, at a certain stage 
of its proceedings, it resolves itself into a Committee of 
Missions. This committee insists on a missionary sermon 
and collection in every church and mission station in the 
island once a year. Illustrations of the hearty and wholesale 
manner in which we saw these anniversaries being held 
have been already given. In connection with this, we may 
here mention that the principal of the Bishop’s Theological 
College (who is, by the way, from Wycliffe Hall, Oxford) has 
recently formed a Church Missionary Union. We were 
asked to address the members during our visit. It was 
the occasion of their monthly meeting, and it was delightful 
to see Church Missionary ‘‘ Gleaners,” ‘ Intelligencers,”’ 
and ‘‘ Awakes,”’ and other missionary periodicals also on the 
table for distribution to their several owners. Surely we 
are justified in saying that the Church in Jamaica is not 
only alive and active, but also is informing itself carefully 
about the whole field of Christian duty. We cannot pass on 
without some definite allusion to the Theological College. 
The buildings, which are very effective and well built, are 
in their own grounds in the suburbs, and adjoining the 
grounds of Bishop’s Lodge. It aspires to be not only a 
college for training men for Holy Orders, but to be a main- 
spring and centre of all diocesan and missionary work. We 
have seen the use thatis made of it for guiding and directing 
the studies of catechists. It has recently become, moreover, 
the home of men during Deacon’s Orders, or of any clergy 
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who come from England to work in the colony during the 
early part of their sojourn. We have carefully perused the 
curriculum of study, and can definitely say that the books 
used and studies pursued, and the men who teach, indicate 
absolute and unswerving loyalty to all those evangelical 
principles which we believe to be the principles of the Church 
of England. But that the College is conducted on lines that 
are by no means narrow or exclusive, the following extract 
from the statutes will clearly show :— 
‘¢ AIMS OF THE OOLLEGE. 

** One main object of the teaching in the college is to bring the 
minds of its students into well-ordered and intelligent contact with 
the Theology of the Church of England, as stated in the works 
of her great writers, and illustrated in her Prayer Book and 
formularies, and in the broad course of her history; and to lead 
the students to a true consecration of themselves to the work of the 
Ministry. It is the endeavour of those who have the direction of 
the men’s studies to guard them against the bias of mere party 
exclusiveness, and the consequent narrow, hard, and uncharitable 
modes of accepting and holding the eternal truths of the Gospel. 
And this cannot be better achieved than by keeping ever in view 
the Divine sympathy of the Lord Jesus, and all His redeeming 
work. ‘To enable the students to receive and appropriate faithfully 
the teaching of the Bible and the Church, is the daily work of the 
institution ; and this end is sought by all means which tend to 
expand the understanding and to store the mind with definite 
knowledge, and thus to give a firm hold on those Divine facts 
which have been revealed to us in the Word of God.” 


We were delighted to see, in the grounds of the College, 
and, therefore, under its shadow, a Church Army Home! 
This organisation appears to have been introduced in 1892. 
It is described by the Bishop as ‘‘an endeavour to combine 
the teaching of 1,800 years of the Church’s manifold 
experiences in evangelising work, in order to meet in the 
most efficient way, with the resources available, the needs 
of the present time.’’ The organization appears to be taking 
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hold, and has an admirably edited ‘‘ Jamaica Church Army 
Gazette.’’ Once more the Jamaica Church impressed us as 
a praying church, This, the following extract from their 
‘Scripture and Prayer Union,’’ will sufficiently show :— 

‘¢ 5.—The members are expected every Sunday (at such hour as 
may be most convenient to each) to pray for the Bishop and 
clergy and members of the Church of England in Jamaica; for 
the increase of true godliness amongst us; for God’s blessing on 
all ordinary or special efforts being made to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the people in their own parish; for the progress of 
Christian missions amongst the heathen; and for the unity in the 
truth of all who profess the name of Christ. Members are expected 
to add to these supplications, such special intercessions as may 
from time to time be asked for in notices forwarded by the Secretary. 
Members are also expected at the four Ember Seasons to offer 
their intercessions for those who are preparing for, and those who 
are about to be ordained to, the Ministry here and elsewhere. 

*“9.—The Jamaica Diocesan Prayer Union has, with the object 
of promoting its greater usefulness, been combined with a Serzpture 
Union which already has a large membership in the Diocese; but 
the two organizations so far retain their separate identity, that 
only those who are communicant members of the Church can be 
enrolled as members of the Scripture and Prayer Union.” 


On the last evening but one of our stay in Jamaica, the 
Bishop was kind enough to invite as many of the Clergy 
and thoughtful laity as were within easy reach of him, to 
meet us at Bishop’s Lodge. After light refreshment, and 
general conversation, we were called upon to sum up our 
message to the Church in Jamaica in an address on the 
African situation, which we duly endeavoured to do. The 
Bishop here, as on every former occasion, backed up our 
appeal with all his eloquence and power. His advanced 
views on this great missionary enterprise, and specially as 
regards the duty of the West Indian Church to Africa, came 
as a delightful encouragement. His intimate knowledge, 
gained through careful and regular reading of Church 
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Missionary publications, came as a pleasant surprise. He 
unhesitatingly laid it down as the duty and wisdom of the 
Church in Jamaica to give of her very best to this work, 
and we are certain that, if the very best clergyman or layman 
in Jamaica had offered, the Bishop would not have said half 
a word to hold him back. ‘‘If I were younger,” said the 
Primate, ‘‘I would be only too glad to go myself.” Taking 
up a document from the table, the Bishop read and presented 
to us the following address :— 


“The Members of the Diocesan Council and the Diocesan 
Financial Board and other Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of 
Jamaica, at a meeting, held at Bishop’s Lodge, on 25th July, 1895, 
desire to express their appreciation of the visit of the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone to this Diocese and of the instructive addresses he 
has delivered here; their interest in the Missionary work of the 
Church in West Africa; and their hope and expectation that 
results of a beneficial and far-reaching kind will follow from the 
efforts now being made to quicken the Missionary zeal of our people 
in Jamaica, and direct it into the channel of practical and personal 
effort on behalf of Africa. They trust the visit of the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone and Mrs. Ingham to Jamaica has not been without 
pleasure to themselves; and they pray that their return voyage to 
England may be safe and happy. 

‘Signed on behalf of the Council and Board and the other Clergy 
and Laity present. 

‘HR. JAMAICA. 
cCas Dover, 
“ Asst. Bishop. 
‘¢ L. Constantine BURKE. 
et Dr ETS, 
* Secretary.” 


On Saturday, July 27th, the Primate with one or two 
others, saw us off from the Kingston Docks for Bermuda, 
where we had arranged to spend a short time en route to 
England via New York. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the account here given tells of all the results obtained 
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in Jamaica. There were private conferences from which 
confidential memoranda have resulted, which cannot be 
published in this General Report, which necessarily await 
the opinions and we trust co-operation of those bodies 
without whom nothing can be effectually done. It must be 
sufficient to say here, that definite proposals have emanated 
from the authorities of the Church in Jamaica (we hope we 
may say of the West Indies) as the results of this to us 
most interesting visit. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


A BrigF ALLUSION TO JAMAICA CHURCH HISTORY AND 
C.M.S. Hyrerrerise Tere. 


For the information of those who have not followed the 
history of the Church of England in Jamaica, it is important 
to mention a few leading facts, as it will be impossible 
otherwise to give their true value to much that has been 
here recorded. or these facts we are indebted to the 
“History of the Church of England in Jamaica,” by 
Rev. J. B. Hillis, M.A. It seems that the complete 
conquest of Jamaica fairly synchronises with the death of 
Cromwell, but the history of the Church of England there 
commences with the reign of Charles II. At this time it 
was, like other plantations and colonies, within the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. The reign of 
William and Mary is memorable in Jamaica history as 
being that in which an earthquake destroyed Port Royal. 
The population of the island at that time was estimated at 
7,000 Europeans and 40,000 Africans. This large increase 
in African population is an early mark of the rapid growth 
of the sugar industry with which white slaves or convicts 
were unfitted to grapple. ‘‘The 18th century was 
‘‘ characterised by the rapid increase both in the wealth and 
“the population of the colony, and by the commencement of 
“the agitation which culminated in the abolition of slavery. 
“The Assembly from time to time passed resolutions improv- 
“ing the financial position of the clergy, but the Church of 
“Hingland cannot escape any discredit which is due to an 
“almost systematic neglect of the slave population. Figures 
“alone can show how quickly the black population grew in 
“spite of what must have been a terrible mortality. Without 
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detailng lengthy statistics, we may mention that between 

‘“‘ the years 1700 and 1786 no less than 610,000 were landed in 
‘“‘ Jamaica, of whom 160,000 were re-exported to other parts 
‘of the West Indies, or to North America. Thus more than 
‘« 5,000 were added every year to the existing number. 
“The Assembly, on whose vote the emoluments of a clergy- 
‘“‘man depended, consisted almost entirely of slaveholders or 
‘“‘sympathisers with slavery. . . . There was, on an 
“average, a rebellion or outbreak of slaves, more or less 
‘severe, in some parts of the island, once every five years. 
‘“‘ As subsequent events proved, and as no doubt the planters 
‘ anticipated, the incultation of Christian truths could not fail 
“to produce feelings of disaffection, and a consciousness of 
“humiliation and ill treatment in the minds of the African 
‘‘bondsmen.” ‘ The truth shall make you free,’ and those 
‘“‘ who were opposed to freedom, were, at any rate, consistent 
‘in withholding the truth !” 

The see of Jamaica was formed in 1824, and Dr. 
Christopher Lipscombe was the first Bishop. It is in the 
first year of his episcopate that we come across the first 
mention of .C.M.S. efforts in Jamaica. It is to us a 
peculiarly interesting discovery, and we depend upon its 
influencing the minds of those responsible for its greatly 
extended operations to-day. It should be no strange thing 
for the C.M.8, now to wse some of that African Christianity 
which it sought. under God to produce. We quote largely 
from Mr. Ellis’ book on this subject :— 


“The attention of the great Home Missionary Societies was also 
being drawn to Jamaica’s needs. The Church Missionary Society’s 
Agents were in the field before those of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. In 1825, on the invitation of the proprietor, 
two catechists and their wives were sent out by the C. M. S., to reside 
on an estate in the parish of S. Thomas for the purpose of imparting 
religious instruction to the negroes. Suitable buildings had been 
provided for worship and instruction, and by appropriating one 
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day every week to the slaves for their own use, Sunday could be 
devoted to rest and religious instruction, instead of being spent at 
the Sunday market or in tilling the plot apportioned to the slave 
for a provision ground. Sometimes at the expressed wish, some- 
times with the ready concurrence of the proprietors, similar arrange- 
ments were made elsewhere in the colony. Here, again, we see 
the attitude taken by many of the proprietors in the matter of 
slave-instruction. They had no wish to keep their slaves in 
heathenism and ignorance, but they claimed to have a voice in the 
method, means, and choice of agents for instruction, and they 
objected point-blank, to any teaching which, in their judgment, 
tended to foster the advance of freedom. Soon after Bishop 
Lipscombe’s arrival, the C. M. 8. catechists were placed under his 
authority, and an annual grant of £200 was made to him to be 
employed at his discretion, for the spiritual benefit of the negroes. 
In 1831 the OC. M. 8S. had 9 schoolmasters and catechists in the 
diocese, 19 schools, and 908 scholars. Constant reference is made 
in letters and reports of this period to the sympathy and assistance 
given to C. M. 8. agents by proprietors and by several of the clergy 
of the Establishment. The work was of that extremely elementary 
character which calls for an extraordinary amount of patience. 
It was sowing but with little prospect of reaping; or, rather it was 
preparing the soil with but slight chance of being permitted to sow 
the seed. ‘The mere persuading of negroes to substitute an assent 
to the truths of Christianity for an acquiescence in some phase of 
African superstition was far from being the main purpose of these 
good men. Untaught minds had to be taught—intellectual 
faculties, hitherto latent, had to be trained. Some years before 
this, the clergymen of the Establishment, endeavouring to rival 
the records of the Nonconformist missionaries, had, as it were, 
administered baptism wholesale, with little thought or care as to 
the mental or spiritual condition of the recipient. Not so with 
these first missionaries. Step by step and inch by inch were light 
and knowledge imparted before there was any thought of formal 
admission to the Church. At some stations, pupils of all ages were 
to be found in the same class; an old slave, his son, and his 
grandson, were to be seen standing side by side learning to read 
and to spell. At other stations, an infant school was held 
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from 8 to 11 a.m., a school for older pupils from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and a class for adults from 6 to 9 p.m. ‘The reports which 
detail these patient labours contain little or no reference to 
persecution, hindrance, or obstruction. They are _ simple, 
unadorned records of the doings of self-denying men, working 
in some obscure corner of the island, living a useful life of 
uninteresting drudgery, many of them dying at their posts 
with no other consolation than the reflection that they had done — 
their duty and made the way easier for others to follow them. 
Following the course of events in order through the second half 
of Bishop Lipscombe’s episcopate, we will return in the first place 
to the C. M. 8. This society gradually increased its interest in 
Jamaica until in 1840 its mission had reached its greatest extent. 
In that year it had twenty-one stations in nine different parishes, 
and its staff consisted of seven clergymen and eleven Huropean 
laymen. Its attendants at Divine Service numbered 6,610, of 
whom 271 were communicants. It had forty-seven schools with an 
average attendance of 5,000 scholars, and had established a 
training-school for schoolmasters, catechists, and missionaries... 
Summarising the efforts of its agents, the society reported in 1839 
that ‘‘ large congregations were gathered. The decencies of human 
life became respected, and the degrading habits of former days 
were abandoned. Christian ordinances came to be valued and 
frequented ; many were confirmed; others became communicants ; 
schools were well attended; and affecting proofs were afforded of 
the willingness of the negro to assist in the expenses of the 
mission.” This statement is a satisfactory record of little more 
than 12 years’ work, but the conclusion at which it arrives can 
can hardly be said to be consistent with the figures which it 
contains. The Society may, of course, have been misled by the 
couleur de rose reports of some of its agents and have formed its 
judgment from these reports rather than from the actual statistics. 
About that time the C. M. 8.’s income unfortunately fell consider- 
ably below its expenditure, che former for the year 1839 being 
£72,000, and the latter £91,453, leaving a debit balance of £19,453. 
The amount spent on West India Missions during the same year 
was £19,193, so that a clean balance sheet would be nearly 
sbtained by a withdrawal of the West India grants. Accordingly 
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the society resolved to withdraw its operations from Jamaica. 
Although, as we shall see, the effect of this withdrawal was 
disastrous, yet, in view of the more urgent need of help in other 
parts of the mission-field, the society was justified in its action by 
the liberality of the Legislature of Jamaica, for from a Parliament- 
ary Return bearing this date we learn that there were fifty-three 
churches in the island, sixty-five clergymen and seven catechists, 
and that the cost of the Establishment was £43,000, currency. 
The withdrawal in Jamaica, though gradual, was by no means 
slow. We have already seen that in 1825 provision had been 
made for increasing the number of island curates to forty-two on 
condition that appointments should not be made until suitable 
buildings were erected. Under the provisions of this Act, ten of 
the OC. M. 8. stations were at once transferred to the general 
ecclesiastical establishment of the colony, or were placed, in prepar- 
ation for such transfer, under the superintendence of a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, while smaller stations and out-sttaions were 
entirely closed. Piteous accounts were given at the time of the 
grief of the people who were thus deprived of religious privileges. 
In 1842 the number of C. M.S. stations was reduced to four and 
in the following year its connection with Jamaica ceased. 

An incident in connection with the inauguration by Bishop 
Courtenay in 1862, of the Jamaica Church of England Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society is worthy of mention as 
bringing us once more into contact with C.M.S. The 
rebellion of 1865, in the time of Governor Hyre, so plainly 
showed that ‘“‘ Christianity was not im possession’? in 
Jamaica, that 1t was determined to appeal to England 
on behalf of this new organization. We quote again from 
Mr. Ellis :— 

Nor were appeals to English Societies more successful. The 
OC. M.S. sent, inreply, a long lecture, which contained valuable 
suggestions, most of which were already partially in operation in 
Jamaica. It was one of those letters which are wise in the abstract, 
but which miss their point from a want of knowledge of local facts 
and requirements. The C. M. 8. also used language which seemed 
to imply that the labours of its own missionaries years before had 
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been a failure. Plainly this is not so, and the Jamaica Committee 
was able to correct this misapprehension by pointing to many of 
the society’s old stations which were then, as they are now, centres 
of Church activity and of Christian usefulness. Perhaps the truth 
is that the society hoped to reap too soon after it had sown. 

Disestablishment began in 1866, and in January, 1870, 
began the task of organising the Church of England in 
Jamaica on the voluntary principle. It has evidently been 
a gigantic undertaking, and there was not an intelligent 
person with whom we conversed on the subject in Jamaica 
--who did not emphatically say that the growth—organically, 
spiritually, and in every other way—since that date has been 
simply marvellous. The population of Jamaica is now 
about 620,000. Perhaps the following incident from Mr. 
Ellis’s book will best give an idea of the position to which 
the African has attained therein during this century :— 

The largest Sunday school in the diocese, and possibly in the 
island, is at Mandeville, a small town on the Manchester hills: this 
school has an average attendance of 750, with 1,050 names on the 
books, the overwhelming majority both of teachers and of pupils 
consisting of persons who are wholly or partially of African descent. 
Contrast this with an incident which occurred at the opening of 
Mandeville Church some 80 years ago when the militia marched into 
the church and arrested the only coloured person in the congregation 
—a little girl, with a slight touch of negro blood in her veins, but 
outwardly as fair to look upon as were those yellow-haired Anglian 
slaves, whose beauty and distress moved to pity the heart of Pope 
Gregory as he strolled through the slave market at Rome. This 
little girl had presumed to go to church. 


We cannot think it right to conclude this account of 
Jamaica without candidly facing the moral status of the 
Africans at the present time. Unless we do go, others will 
tell us, in language not too kind, or too fair either, that the 
situation from that point of view is a hopeless one. We 
shall state the situation in Mr. Ellis’s own words, and it will 
be seen that not only are there many hopeful indications, 
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but that the most hopeful thing of all is that the Church is 
thoroughly aware of this weak point, and that it is doing 
its best to remedy it. We only wish that we had as strong 
a public opinion and as wise a discrimination on this subject 
in Western Africa. We only wish we had such a strong 
Purity Society in our Churches there. We only wish that 
we had such a guarantee as is afforded by the attitude of 
Jamaica clergy, that this great evil will, in God’s good time, 
cease to be a conspicuous sin amongst those of the African 
race who are known as members of the Church of Christ in 
Jamaica. Mr. Ellis says :— 

But if other things show signs of progress and of growth, the 
one black spot of West Indian life is almost as black in Jamaica as 
in any other colony. The Registrar-General’s statistics show that 
upwards of 60 per cent. of the births are those of illegitimate 
children, Many of these it is true are the offspring of consistent, 
rather than of promiscuous, concubinage, and it may be that the 
40 per cent. of legitimate births is not to be despised as a sign of 
progress amongst a people, the ancestors of the majority of 
whom, less than two generations ago, were permitted and encouraged 
to breed like cattle and were denied admission to that ‘‘ holy estate 
which Christ adorned and beautified with His presence and first 
miracle that He wrought.’’ Inherited instincts and habits do not 
disappear in one, two, or three generations, but the Churches can 
strive and struggle to teach the children of the present generation 
to transmit to their descendants instincts and habits both holier 
and purer than those they inherited from their ancestors. Nor 
must it be forgotten that much of the percentage of illegitimacy is 
due to unfortunate circumstances and surroundings quite as much 
as to inherited habits or to vicious inclinations. The age of miracles 
is gone, but the majority of those who help to swell the totals of 
illegitimacy live in houses—if indeed a one-roomed hut can be 
dignified by the title of house—-in which few but those endowed 
with miraculous powers could possibly live moral lives. Even an 
Archbishop in such circumstances must fall; orso one would think, 
were it not for the knowledge that there are poor people, poor black 
men and women, not merely one here and one there, but in far 
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greater numbers than the traducers of their race would have us 
believe, who are living pure and virtuous lives in the midst of every 
sort of allurement and inducement to sin. Any reform in this all- 
important matter of social purity must be based on pity, not on 
blame. It is not a question of overlooking or winking at sin where 
sin exists, and beyond doubt it does exist in white as well as in 
black, in well-to-do as well asin pour, but it would be unjust to 
pass a sweeping condemnation when there is so loud a call for pity. 
The Church of England and other churches, both through their 
ordinary ministrations and by special efforts, are doing what they 
can to bring about an improvement, but they are helpless to do 
much. Advice, warning, exhortation, are but to offer stones to — 
those who are in need of bread. Threats, lectures, denunciations 
are worse than useless. Some few years ago petitions were 
presented to the then Governor, begging for legislation which should 
tend to encourage purity of living; these petitions were from 
separate denominations, and from a meeting consisting of ministers 
of almost every denomination. In some points these petitions 
may have been incautiously worded, some suggestions may 
have been Utopian in theory and impossible in practice, but 
the petitioners deserved a _ better fate than they received 
namely, that of being alternately flattered and snubbed in 
a series of solemn platitudes. Indeed, without the co-operation 
of the State in this matter, the Church’s efforts can meet with little 
success. It can teach what is right, but its teaching is hollow and 
almost cruel when it cannot create conditions in which that teaching 
can be practised. If, in the Providence of God, some Jamaica 
Peabody or Guinness could be raised up, if some Moses could 
‘‘ orow and go out unto his brethren and look upon their burdens ” 
and be inspired to lead them to happier, better homes, then perhaps 
quicker progress might be hoped for. Meanwhile, in addition to 
her spiritual work, the manifest duty of the Church is constantly to 
agitate, and importunately to worry the State. There can be no 
sort of doubt that judicious legislation can do much towards pro- 
moting the moral and social elevation of the masses of the people 
and equally there can be no doubt that legislation must follow 
persistent agitation. A legislature which recently, hurriedly and 
with hardly any deliberation, voted £4,000 for the erection of a 
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ballroom and a billiard-room, for the use and pleasure of a 
deservedly popular governor, may possibly be induced to turn its 
attention to the decent housing of the poor. There need be no 
harm in ball or billiard-room, but surely it is a repetition of the 
circumstances (on earth) of Lazarus and Dives, when almost within 
a stone’s throw of these tributes to personal popularity are to be 
found the huts and hovels of poor taxpayers who have, through 
circumstances which the State could ameliorate, only the slightest 
hope and the merest chance of seeing their children grow up to 
moral manhood or womanhood. As things are now, an appreciable 
fraction of the population of Jamaica is morally ruined by circum- 
stances before it knows the meaning of sin and before it has had 
time or opportunity to learn the meaning of self-control and self- 
restraint. The full meaning, the consequences, direct and indirect, 
of the fact that three out of every five children born into the world 
in Jamaica are illegitimate need not here be told in detail. Its 
early fruits are seen in excessive infant mortality, its later fruits 
are found in the absence of a home in any real sense of that sacred 
word, in the need of refining home influences, in the want of the 
truest and purest forms of domestic affection. Surely until this 
dismally huge percentage of illegitimacy is materially diminished 
neither religion, nor education, nor civilisation can complacently 
boast that it has done much more than begin its work. ; 
This is a dark picture, but in other respects the general progress 
of Jamaica in all that tends to make up moral, intellectual, social 
or religious improvement is most marked. The number of 
elementary schools under Government inspection is increasing every 
year; the attendance at these schools is also rapidly increasing ; 
qualified teachers are being trained in training colleges with the 
result that a more thorough education is being given. Government 
Savings Banks, thanks to the energetic efforts of Mr. Livingston, 
the island treasurer, are established at convenient centres, and 
habits of thrift are being formed and practised. Drunkenness is 
not a Jamaica sin. Prison statistics, both as to the number of 
persons convicted, and as to the quality of the crime committed com- 
pare favourably with those of countries which enjoy the advantages 
of a more protracted and a more deeply-rooted civilisation. 
In the cases of those who are as yet unreached by education 
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and religion, the faults are the faults of a thoughtless and 
impetuous child rather than the developed vices of a hardened 
man. And, perhaps, the greatest of all signs of progress is that 
the old abject superstitions, relics of African heathenism, fostered 
and nurtured by slavery, are gradually—surely, if slowly— 
disappearing. Superstition always dies hard, whether it be the 
Middle Ages’ belief in witchcraft, or the sailor’s prejudice against 
sailing on a Friday, or the not uncommon objection to be one of 
thirteen at a dinner, or the African’s belief in Obeah, with its thin 
border line between rank imposture and secret poisoning. As 
education spreads the imposture is exposed and the advancement of 
true religion substitutes faith for superstition. ‘Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
When this truth is realised, it leads logically to the ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” which many a West Indian negro has learnt to 
say to the Obeahman. I cannot do better on this point than 
quote, in full, a short passage from Bishop Nuttall’s charge, 
the absolute accuracy of which passage is admitted by every- 
one in Jamaica who has not wilfully shut his eyes to the most 
evident facts. ‘‘At the last English Church Congress,” said the 
Bishop, “‘ held at Wolverhampton, Canon Isaac Taylor made some 
references to Jamaica, to which I have briefly replied. I think it 
well to reaffirm here, in your presence, what I have thus written to 
England. I have said:—‘ A long and close acquaintance with the 
people of Jamaica leads me to conclusions respecting them directly 
the opposite of those expressed by Canon Taylor, I think there is 
abundant evidence to show, not that ‘‘the negroes of Jamaica are 
lapsing into Oboism,’ but that as a body they are (as rapidly as 
can be reasonably expected) developing in general knowledge, and 
in all those qualities, attainments, and beliefs, which go to make 
up an intelligent, industrious, progressive Christian community. 
And as to Canon Taylor’s view of the inability of negroes to under- 
stand and appreciate Christianity in the form in which it is presented 
by the Church of England, the answer to this as far as Jamaica is 
concerned, is furnished by the continuous and rapid growth of our 
Church in this diocese—as an institution chiefly supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the black people.’ ”’ 
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CHAPTER: VE. 
BERMUDA, 


WE left Jamaica in R.M.S. ‘ Alpha,” on July 27th, for 
Bermuda, the Bishop of Newfoundland and Bermuda having, 
in his absence, kindly managed that we should have access 
to the Churches of that island. ‘There was also a peculiar 
fitness in its being included within the tour, as being the 
birth-place of the writer of these pages. Our course was 
now northward, and we were thankful for the prospect of a 
somewhat cooler atmosphere. As we were making difficult 
headway against both wind and sea, midway between Cuba 
and Hayti, we could not help looking at the wild waters 
about us as a sort of parable of the sad unrest that existed 
in each of the large and beautiful islands on either 
side. In Hayti, a revolution ever brewing; in Cuba, 
a passionate struggle, even now going on, for autonomy 
and independence, and in neither island much prospect of 
the growth of those principles on which law and order, and 
true progress depend! After two or three hours at Turk’s 
Islands, where an old Sierra Leone friend, Judge Walker, 
came off to salute us, we proceeded to Bermuda, and reached 
there early on Friday morning, August 2nd, having steamed 
northward some 1000 milesfrom Jamaica. It was here that 
our earliest contact with the African had taken place, and we 
were now most anxious to gauge his attainments, in the 
light of intimate knowledge of the race, gained in Africa and 
elsewhere. We found that some two-thirds of the population 
of this island were either of pure or mixed African descent. 
A greater contrast to Jamaica in regard to their locus standi 
in the Colony cannot be imagined. The remaining third 
were white, and the dominant influence in the island. The 
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line of colour was most rigidly drawn, and of this we had 
evidence on every hand. It became very evident to us that, 
as a Bishop of black churches, our task in Bermuda was 
going to be a somewhat delicate one. It would be most 
unfortunate if a single word spoken should fan ito flame 
a discontent that we saw here and there to be slumbering. 
We endeavoured to avoid a single word that could have this 
effect, and we are conscious of having said much less than 
we felt. 

Now then for our report. Considerable anxiety was felt 
by some of our friends as to the manner in which 
we would be received by the coloured people. One lady 
wrote to us and advised that we should by all means avoid 
the word ‘‘ Negro.” We were assured, that the Bermuda 
coloured people did not want to hear anything about Africa. 
We may say, at once, that this prediction was shown by 
the event to evidence an utter ignorance of the real 
feeling of the people. We found that they could not hear 
too much! We opened our crusade in the Cathedral at 
Hamilton. The nave of this handsome Gothic structure is 
complete, and has so far cost £30,000. No expense, seemingly, 
has been spared in its erection. We had one eye-sore 
steadily before our eyes throughout this sermon. The 
western door was darkened the whole service through, with 
coloured people standing there, in spite of the fact that 
several whole seats near the pulpit were empty! A little 
righteous indignation would not have been out of place, but 
we remembered that we had not come to interfere but to 
inform, and we could not forget that the Bishop’s warden* 
in this same cathedral was Superintendent of a large 
coloured Sunday school in connection with it, and which we 
had just addressed. 

It was very pleasant to stand once more after twenty 
years in the pulpit of dear old Paget Church and tell 

* Charles V. Ingham, Esq., a brother of the Bishop of Sierra Leone. 
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so many whom we knew and loved of the wonderful open- 
ings for African enterprise in Africa now. Nearly all the 
clergy presented their claims for a sermon or a lecture, 
and they were responded to so far as time and strength 
would allow. A lecture, illustrated by our lantern slides, 
in Hamilton, drew an immense audience of the leading 
people of the island. His Honour, Colonel Moore, who was 
administering the Government in the absence of General 
Lyons, kindly presided, and said a few warm and truly 
Christian words of encouragement. We had reason to 
believe that much information, not hitherto available in 
Bermuda, resulted from that lecture, and we were gratified 
to hear from many that they had received entirely new hght 
upon the subject. From this time the coloured people began 
to get courage to seek us out. At first we could not account 
for their seeming indifference. We discovered that it was only 
seeming. Personal calls, private interviews, and a deputation 
followed in succession, until we found ourselves committed 
to give a lecture on ‘“‘ West African Churches,” to an African 
nudience, in the Odd Fellows’ Hall. J. H. T. Jackson, 
Ksq., the only coloured member of the Colonial Parliament 
of Bermuda, took thechair. Unfortunately, almost as many 
were turned away from the doors as those who succeeded in 
getting seats. We can only say that the close attention of 
the large assembly, and their evident appreciation of each 
point, fully rewarded us for an effort put forth while labouring 
under some indisposition. We also had the opportunity 
furnished by Mr. Simpson, H.M. Inspector of Schools, of 
addressing the coloured schoolmasters of the colony. 
Having briefly narrated most of the efforts made by us to in- 
form Bermuda on the subject of Western Africa, it becomes, in 
conclusion, our duty to state some results of our observation 
and enquiry there. We regret to say that, not only in our 
opinion, but in that of others to whom we spoke, the Church 
of England in Bermuda is losing its former hold of the 
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coloured people, and the ‘“ African Methodist Episcopal” is 
rapidly becoming a very strong denomination. Now for a 
contrast. In Jamaica, on the other hand, it was stated, 
when we were there, that a Union of Dissenters was actually 
being formed to resist the aggressions of the Church of 
England! We regret such a union, but whence this great 
difference? Then we must state it, for it is truth,—the 
Chw « in Bermuda did not strike us by any means as a 
Missionary Church. Beyond a few pounds sent annually to 
S.P.G., it does not appear to us to concern itself much with 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ in heathen and 
Mohammedan lands. When we ventured to say something 
of this sort in the island, some self-righteous person (we 
happily forget his name) replied: ‘‘ We think we have done 
something. We gavea Bishop to Africa!” Butalthough we 
think the Church somewhat insulated and uninformed 
on this great subject, we are of opinion that it 1s not un- 
willing to be fully informed, and to take a great interest 
indeed in this matter. As for ourselves, we were treated 
extremely well. Very plain words from our lips were 
eraciously endured, and it has to be remembered that we 
took away from the island over £70 in offerings for African 
work. We think that in no island that we have visited in this 
tour have we found the coloured people so refined and speak- 
ing such good English. Bermuda, as a result of our visit, 
is to have at least one coloured representative in Africa, and 
the record of the family from which he springs is such in 
that island, as to be, we hope, a noble incentive to him for 
devoted service. The educational advantages in Bermuda, 
in comparison with those in the West Indies, are extremely 
poor. The white population, who can afford it, send 
their sons to England or the States, or Canada, for 
education. The black people have schools of a very elemen- 
tary sort, and little interest 1s apparently taken by the 
authorities to improve them. The fact is, that, unless some 
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outlet is provided for the aspirations and energies of these 
people, increased education can only mean, in such a small 
island, increased friction. But why should not the Church 
of Hngland, in Bermuda, claim, with the West Indian 
Province, a part in West African Evangelization? Why 
should she not have her annual sermons and collections for 
this work, and so maintain at least one Bermuda Coloured 
Missionary in Africa? It would do Bermuda as much 
good as Africa. It would assure the coloured people 
that they had a locus standt in the Church, furnish 
a suitable outlet for their energies, and create a kindly 
feeling of Christian Brotherhood now conspicuously 
absent. In the hope that some such results may 
follow from this, to us, most interesting visit to 
this lovely island, so valuable to Americans as a health 
resort, so necessary to the British Crown as a military and 
naval depot, we have ventured to state very plainly what we 
saw, or thought we saw, and did not see, there. 

Jtwas a great loss to us that our revered and venerable friend 
and former pastor, Archdeacon Lough, was, through illness, 
away from the island, but he did all he could to prepare 
our way before his departure. To him and all the clergy 
who co-operated with us there, and our many friends 
amongst the laity, we tender our hearty thanks, and the 
expression of our earnest desire that they will not suffer the 
newly created interest in Africa and Africans to die away. 
We were in Bermuda one week longer than we had 
originally planned, owing to the fact that the steamers would 
not fit in with our a:rangements. Leaving there, however, 
on August 29th, we reached New York in two days and 
a-half, and on September 4th we started by the White Star 
R. M. 8. “Teutonic” for England, from whence we had 
been recommended to the grace of God for the work which 
we have endeavoured to fulfil. | 
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CHAPTER VII. 
 SomE DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


WE will now state, as briefly as possible, the conclusions at 
which we have arrived quite apart from those private 
memoranda to which allusion has been made, and on the 
basis of which we hope to have conference with certain 
bodies in London. Let us first sum up the past history, so 
far as we know it, of the Africans whom we met in the 
West Indies. For centuries untold he was either a slave or 
a tyrant. He lived in a land of slavery and slave-raiding, 
a land of Devil worship, and of Polygamy, of Fetish, Gree- 
eree and Charm. A time came when it suited the white 
man to make use of him as his slave. For this purpose he 
co-operated with slave raiders, and, with the accompaniment 
of every sort of cruelty, he transported him to these new 
plantations. Until 60 years ago he was valued merely as so 
much property, and was a piece of machinery for getting 
through a certain amount of work. Since that date a few 
devoted people in the West Indies and West Africa have 
been doing what they could to Christianize and civilize him. 
But the majority have looked on with cold disdain, prejudice 
and unbelief. They have long since judged the African’s low 
morals, and alleged indolence and superstition to be incur- 
able, and yet they know perfectly well what a long in- 
heritance of evil is his. They know all about the sure 
workings of the law of heredity. They know quite well 
that emancipation came with a rush without an atom of 
preparation. They know the tendency of sudden liberty to 
degenerate into licence, but still they tell us it is an utterly 
hopeless matter to raise the black man! We suspect that 
the wish has too often been father to the thought. The 
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Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of these islands clearly do not 
wish the black man to succeed in attaining much position. 
And we can well believe that wherever the white man can 
live, colonize and increase, the black man has not very much 
of achance. We entirely admit that the situation in the 
West Indies is a non-natural one, and probably an impossible 
one. The Highth Commandment has been broken by our 
ancestors and the Nemesis is on us! What then is to be 
done? It is obvious that these black people are going to 
live and thrive and increase, and that they have ambition to 
succeed, and under all the circumstances their progress is 
remarkable. Quousque? If there is anything whatever in 
the workings of the Divine Providence that once permitted 
the children of Israel to increase and learn many 
arts in the bondage of Egypt for use in their own 
Promised Land, surely we may read a very clear Providence 
also in the manner in which, after generations of bondage 
in the West Indies, these Africans are now in a position of 
comfort, knowledge and independence that, but for this 
bondage, never could have been theirs. They have long 
since received their emancipation. Some may think that 
there should have been an immediate Exodus at that time, 
under protection, and with their back wages, to their own 
land. But it is at any rate unquestionable that the opening 
up of their own land as the coming continent very nearly 
coincides with the period of their emancipation. Can this 
be accidental? Is God’s hand notin it? We verily believe 
that it is, and that He will be with every effort to draw the 
attention of the best of these people to their own fatherland ; 
that He will in His own time and way draw many over 
there to share in its uplifting, and that by these and other 
means some will actually be led to repatriate themselves. 
And we unhesitatingly say to every friend of the race, that 
these are the people who will understand Equatorial Africa 
and Africans better than the Anglo-Saxon. Nor British 
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Indians, as some suggest, but British Africans, are what 
Equatorial Africa is needing; and we can imagine no 
stimulus as so likely to enlist the best aspirations of the 
race, no idea so likely to be a motive force in the direction 
of all that is true, elevated, beautiful and pure in Christian 
character, as the idea kept constantly before them of a 
country that needs the very best that their sons and 
daughters can give toit. The definite conclusions we have 
drawn from our visit are very much as follows :— 

1. We consider that when, in 1851, the West ten 
Church decided that they were specially called upon by God’s 
Providence to undertake Missionary work in Africa, that 
they took a step in the right direction from which they 
cannot for a moment recede ; that they have great prospects 
of success, and that other Bugis would do well to use what 
they can supply. 

92. Wethink that, while the African masses in the West 
Indies probably have not a higher moral standard as yet 
than would be found to exist in certain quarters of Freetown 
and Lagos, yet there is a much more evident line dividing 
the respectable and moral and self-respecting in the West 
Indies from the rest than exists in West Africa. 

3. From this higher class are actually being drawn at 
the present time, the schoolmasters, catechists, and even a 
few clergy of, at any’ rate, Jamaica Churches, as well as 
officials for trusted posts under Government. 

4. We noticed, as we expected we should, a certain 
pleasing freedom and independence and openness of mind 
in those of this class with whom we conversed, and we 
attribute it very much to their wholly different surroundings 
and up-bringing, and we should judge that, in emancipation 
from many crude ideas, they would find themselves far in 
advance of people of the same race who had never been 
outside Freetown or Lagos. ‘ 

5. Having regard to educational appliances, we do not 
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hesitate to say that West Africa is never likely to command 
for very many years to come such advantages as in God’s 
Providence exist for the benefit of Africans in the West 
Indies. In saying this, we do not forget Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone, whose excellent and devoted work 
however, all will admit, does not begin early enough, while 
our Grammar Schools which ought to feed it, are nowhere, 
in comparison with those in the West Indies. This, we are 
aware, need not, ought not to be so, and will, we hope, cease 
to be the case in the future. 

6. We think, therefore, that the fullest advantage should 
be taken of these educational appliances, and we are confi- 
dent that the well-to-do African in our West Coast Colonies 
who is anxious to give his son reater advantages than the 
Coast can at present command, would do better to send him 
to a College in Jamaica or Barbados, at least, in the first 
instance, than to England, and so, while affording him a good 
education, bring him into touch with some of the best young 
men of his own race, and keep him, at the same time ina 
climate suitable to his constitution. 

7. We are constantly being told that the African will not 
work! To this we reply that this is not so evident to our 
minds after what we have seen in Jamaica. We are well 
acquainted with the sort of eye service which he has so fully 
developed in his days of forced labour. We know too his 
want of thoroughness and accuracy in detail. But we ask 
whether this latter has been found to be the case where he 
has been properly apprenticed and taught? The answer is 
that no one can turn out more finished work anywhere than 
properly taught black people in the West Indies and the 
Southern States of America. And as regards the other 
point, we think that we also discovered that whereever the 
African has a proper stimulus before him, he can work as no 
other can work under such a sun. For instance, on one 
occasion the Bishop of Jamaica pointed out to us scores and 
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scores of small proprietary holdings on the mountain sides 
of Jamaica. ‘‘ There live,” he said ‘‘ the Jamaica peasantry, 
who are going to prove that the black man can work and 
succeed.”” No longer mere hands on an estate, they have 
their own small farms, and one had only to see the coffee, 
the bananas, the oranges, and other crops looking so flourish- 
ing around their modest homes, to perceive the truth in what 
he said. We have also been told that Africans do not 
usually succeed away from their previous environments, and 
that a recent exploit of Jamaicans in Africa 2s a proof of 
this. To this we reply that we are not inviting West 
Indians to walk across Africa, as in the case alluded to, but 
to work in some given part of it under due superintendence. 
We would also say that we have not only West Indians in 
Africa already in many callings, but that Jamaicans succeed 
on the main land of South America and elsewhere, and 
these Africans have marvellously survived forcible transpor- 
tation from their homes in Africa to circumstances of hard 
bondage in the West Indies! We should, therefore, say 
that their past history has made them most adaptable to 
changes of climate, especially when the climate in question 
is that of their own land. 

8. But here we must sound a note of warning. We 
have found that, not only the Church in West Africa, but 
also that of the West Indies, has suffered by the fact that 
precocious members of the race frequently leave these 
places to impose most disastrously upon the minds of excel- 
lent folk in England. We dare not begin to imagine the 
extent to which we ourselves have suffered owing to the 
fact that these clever humbugs have been taken in England 
to be bond fide members of our Churches. There is, for 
instance, at present still trusted in England an individual 
hailing originally from Jamaica, who imposed once upon 
some of our C. M. 5. friends, and by that means imposed 
upon us for a considerable time, and is now imposing upon 
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others, but whose true character would at once have been: 
clearly shown up, had we only in the first instance written 
to headquarters. It is not surprising that Africans have 
discovered the romantic charm attaching to a dark com- 
-plexion in England, and it may be taken for granted that 
the nuisance will increase rather than diminish. For the 
sake, therefore. of the West Indian Churches, and for the 
sake of African Native Churches, we ask thoge who 
naturally cannot discriminate in these matters, to insist on a 
proper introduction before they confer with these gentlemen 
of colour, and we know how heartily the best Africans 
everywhere will thank us for this word. 

9. It will be expected of us that we should give some infor- 
mation as to the ecclesiastical situation in the West Indies. 
We should say that we noticed no party spirit in any of the 
dioceses visited, but yet we saw signs of very definite and 
distinct opinion. The Churches in Barbados would un- 
doubtedly be called in the main, High Churches. But two 
or three of the parishes retain simple services and are clearly 
recognizable as what are known as evangelical. In Antigua, 
all the traditions and tendencies of the authorities would, 
we think, be described as of the School of Evangelica 
Churchmanship, but there is a young and vigorous school in 
the opposite direction. In Jamaica, the Primate takes a 
clearly understood line. He does not disguise his own con- 
victions, which are, we believe, those of an Evangelical 
Churchman. But he recognizes that he is an Administrator 
in the Church of England, and therefore must deal fairly and 
reasonably with its three well-understood Schools, but he 
recognizes what is known in England as Ritwalism only to 
dispense with it altogether. We met several High Church- 
men in Jamaica, we did not meet or hear of a single Church 
that would in England be described as Ritualistic. In Ber- 
muda the tendency is rather towards ceremonial than in any 
other direction, if we may judge by some outward signs, but 
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ib is easy to see that there are one or two distinct influences 
in the other direction. Our opinion is, that only those’ 
Churches which seek to realize, not a medieval, but a primi- 
tive and apostolic Christianity, will, with simplicity and 
reality of externals, combine a truly imperial view of, and 
therefore aggressive action for, the extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ. We now conclude our report by expressing once 
more the hope that the West Indian Province will claim its 
place and precedence in this enterprise, and develop their 
Infant Missionary Society on well-considered lines*and to 
the utmost possible extent. We hope that the native: 
Churches in West Africa will come to feel a sense of true 
Brotherhood with their fellow Church members in the West 
Indies ; and, we trust, that the Church Missionary Society, 
the oldest as the greatest Evangelizing Agency in West 
Africa, will claim as some fruit of long labour in Jamaica, 
some of the best of her sons as labourers together with the 
sons of Sierra Leone and Lagos, for Africa’s dark interior— 
their common fatherland. : 

In closing this report we desire to express to the Bishops, 
Clergy and Laity mentioned herein, our deep sense of 
obligation for every sort of kindness. They have rendered 
our effort to give information and our search for it, a 
most pleasant and easy occupation, and they have united 
themselves to us in ties of Christian fellowship, never, we 
trust, to be sundered. 
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